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I.—Forrien Poxirics. 


970. The Bengalee of the 17th instant comments on the Enylishman’s 

article on the peculiarly German tactics adopted 

The Englishman and the Chinese hy the Allied Army to frighten the Chinese Govern- 
— ment into submission, and remarks as follows :-— 

‘‘ That principles such as these should find a place’ in the columns of the 
Englishman is evidence of the demoralization which the wars of the closing 
years of the century have brought about. The effects of war upon the charac- 
ter of nations is simply disastrous ; and no heritage is higher, none should be 
more scrupulously safeguarded than the priceless possession of high sentiment 
and honourable feelings which more than material resources, contribute to the 
greatness of nations. It is these high and elevated feelings which lie at the 
root of material success; for they foster the spirit of self-sacrifice, the desire to 
promote the interests of others besides one’s own. The incidents of the 
Chinese War have given a rude shock to the conscience of humanity.” 

271. Inan article ridiculing General Mercier’s boasted plans for the inva- 


sion of England, a dream the vanity of which is 
borne out by Von Moltke’s memorable remark that 
he knew ‘‘a dozen good plans for putting an army in England but not one for 
getting it out again,” the Amrisa Bazar Patrika, in its issue of the 17th instant, 
finds that England’s weak point is India. England canbe attacked only through 
India. It is India which has made England great ; it is India which 3s also her 
greatest danger. England’s best policy lies in federalizing with India. That 
will make the British Empire invulnerable. As India is constituted now, it 
is only a property of England; it is not a part and parcel of the Empire. 

272. The same journal institutes a comparison in its issue of the 17th 


instant between the way the Afrikander Congress 

Pe Ping osc acl — and and the Indian National Congress conducted their 
shoe a deliberations. The former was violently disloyal, 
while the latter began by ‘“‘ praising the honesty and generosity of England, and 


humbly prayed for some portions of mercy.” 
273. The Hindoo Patriot of the 17th instant has an article commending 


eis ies aieie ace Lord Roberts for his discretion in deferring the 
PNG LERNER POSES Bate of the demonstrations proposed in his honour. 
_ From this fact and from other signs, it concludes that English statesmen 
regard the situation with fear. It cannot, however, withhold its admiration of 
the Boers, of whom it writes as follows :— 
‘‘ They are real patriots, call them by what name you will. We have shed 
a tear for their fate; but they will always claim honour and glory from those 
who love their country and feel what it is to sacrifice liberty and freedom. All 
brave men will honour their acts of devotion and give due praise to their 
bravery.” | 


274, Contrasting the declaration of confidence in the British Generals in 
“— _., south Africa, made recently by Sir Henry Fowler, 
Pana sd Rak gh soll British with the announcement that General De Wet has 


eaten: once more broken through the British cordon, the 
Indian Mirror remarks that that single Boer General appears to be a match for 
all our British Generals taken together. : 


275. ‘To the same paper the Freach Government appears to be taking 


ee ee ee just now an extraordinary interest in Indians. 


One of their special ‘“‘ Commissioners” has laid it 
down in black and white, in an official despatch, that the “British Indians are 


the best adapted of Eastern races to labour in Madagascar.” Another French 

Agent is now in India, and will remain four months in the country visiting 

Sind, Baluchistan, sejpsiens, and Guzerat. The gentleman, M. Bert by name, 

is adroit; for he has already declared his satisfaction with the methods of our 

_ Government—chiefly in the collection of land revenue! There is such a thing 
as excessive kindness, and it breeds both suspicion and superstition. 


276. The Hindoo Patriot is surprised at the question asked by the 


French invasion of England. 
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INDIAN MIRROR,,. 
18th Jan. 1901. 


INDIAN MIRROR, 
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HiIxpoo PatRiotT, | 


6 l e an. + 
we pits ee oe Fortnightly Review—“ Will England last the Cen- 19th Jan. 1901 


Century ?” ac ?”and it undertakes to answer that England 
wi 


last not only this century, but many more 
centuries to come, | . 
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977. The following remarks are taken from the Hindoo Patriot of the 19th 
- : Instant on Turkish diplomacy in China :— 

Turkey and Chins. Turkey and China have never had any diplo- 
matic relation with one another, but His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey now 
roposes to send a special religious mission to China to preach to the Chinese 
oslems, and at the same time to inculcate loyalty to the reigning Emperor. 
The project has obtained the approval of the ‘Turkish Ministerial Council which 
recommends the despatch of two ulemas, four civil officials, and two interpreters 
“to dissuade the, Chinese Muhammadans from participating in any anti. 
dynastic movement.” The importance of the project will be evident when it 
is remembered that there are no less than fifty millions of Moslems in China, 
and that the mere knowledge of the Sultan’s favourable inclination in the 
present crisis towards the existing dynasty ‘‘will materially strengthen the 
hands of the latter in claiming the support of the Muhammadan population of 

China.” 
278. The Power and Guardian of the 21st instant refers to the speech of 
nae Mr. Cronwright Schreiner at the Congress held in 
C an hg reo Be yey Fond the South Africa, the sentiments in which are unworthy 
of one belonging toa subject nation. Comparing 
it with what the Indian National Congress does annually, it remarks that 
England should ever be prepared to do India that amount of justice which her 
case and loyalty warrant. : . 

279. Inanotice of Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Questions and answers with reference 
| to the Boer war,” the answers to which are re- 
produced, the same organ, while expressing its 
opinion that Mr. Stead is a sincere patriot and 
statesman, cannot help deprecating “ the unworthy and seditious term he often 
uses in vindication of his position.” | 

280. The news that the Boers have been foiled in their efforts to influence 
by their presence a rising in Cape Colony, will, the 
same paper says, please the world, for the simple 
iy that it forebodes the completion of the bloody campaign at no distant 

ate. ' 
281. Writing of the acceptance by China of the Joint Note of the 
Powers, and her consequent humiliation, the same 
journal reminds Japan that China’s fate is a lesson 
to her ; that a day might yet come when one of the strongest European Powers 
a be tempted to acquire her for the mere satisfaction of imperialistic 
ideas. 

282. The Power and Guardian of the 21st January has alsoa paragraph on 
the subject of the publications recently issued 
which have for their object the unmasking of 
Mr. Kriger. The writer, while admitting that the ex-President is ‘a demon in 
human form,” sees nothing to justify what he calls the ‘immortal’ war ‘‘ which 
has been raging for over a year; and which is likely to lead to the ultimate 
prostration of the warlike Boers.” 


Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Questions and 
Answers.” 


The Boer war. 


China and Japan. 


Mr. Kriiger exposed. 


II.—Homt ApDMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


283. From Gosain Durgapore, Nadia, a correspondent writes to the 
Bengalee of the 17th January, that a daring dacoity 
> ee: was committed in Dashamy Bazar, some 10 miles 
from Chooadanga station, when some 15 or 20 robbers broke into the shop of 
Babu Bidhu Bhusan Mukerji, Sub-Deputy Collector in the service of H. H, the 
Maharaja of Hill Tipperah, and decamped with a small amount of money. An 
enquiry 1s progressing. 
234. The Bengalee in its issue of the 19th instant, repeats the complaint 
of the Bikash of Barisal that the local Police 
are seeking the names and addresses of the gentle- 
men who were appointed delegates to the Sixteenth National Congress from 
Barisal, and points to the case of a Police officer in the North-Western Provinces 
who was punished recently by Sir Antony MacDonnell for having established 


The Folice and the Congress. 
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of espionage without authority. It wishes to know if the Barisal 
Police have bese authorised to pursue the delegates by the Local Govern- 


ment, , : 
ing paragraph appears in the Amrita Basar Patrika of the 
yan torrid 19th ore 8 a A daring dacoity was committed in 
Dacoity at Soorah. the house of a woman in the suburbs of Soorah. 
A gang of about six armed men broke into the house at night and looted the 
woman’s ornaments, besides Rs. wee cash, the savings of years, and decamped. 

iry is proceeding. | 

: 586. gaye red an article in its issue of the 20th instant on the 
arrest and detention in hajat of a _ respectable 
_A row over Building Regula- | entleman in the suburbs of Calcutta, whose oppo- 
recs sition to the demolition of his wall, or ie be er 
Building Regulations, led to an affray. The writer asks if Mr. ames 
ant tells to . hee. ap of wrongful confinement for keeping this gentleman in 


hajat when he was charged with offences that are bailable ? 7 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


987. An Arrah correspondent writes to the Behar Herald of the 16th 
instant that though there are four first-class Deputy 
Late hours in Arrah Courts. 
Magistrate, one second-class Deputy Magistrate, a Batwara Deputy Collector 
aa aon Income-tax Deputy Collector, some of ‘them hold their Courts till late 
hours in the evening to the great inconvenience of the public. 


988. The Bengalee brings to light certain cases to show that Mr. Gabriel, 
the Subdivisional Officer of Beguserai, rey in 
| deciding criminal cases, and wonders how the Press 
complaints against him have escaped the lynx eyes of Lord Curzon, 


289. The Midnapore correspondent of the Bengalee writes in the 17th’s 
issue of that paper, complaining that Mr. Samman 

Mr. Samman, Magistrate of nynished one of the Bench clerks without any 
—_—— rhyme or reason, and that his clerks do not get 


Mr. Gabriel of Beguserai. 


- their pay till the 9th of the month. 


290. The Amrita Bazar Patrika’s special correspondent, writing in the 

issue of that paper of the 19th instant, complains 

Mr, Daye that Mr. A. W. Dentith, the Joint-Magistrate of 

Dacca, dismisses complaints, right and left, under section 203, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, without even an enquiry or investigation. 


291. A correspondent writing from Monghyr to the Bengalee of the 20th 


instant suggests that the Courts in districts where 


The closing of Courts on account the plague is raging should be closed for some 
of the plague. time 


292. ‘The Amrita Bazar Pairtka’s own correspondent at Bankipore, in his 
letter to that paper of the 21st instant, accuses 
ane” Montreau, Deputy Magis- Mr. Montreau, ‘Can ease-loving De uty Magis- 


: trate,” as he calls him, of always, when possible, 
trying his cases summarily. | 


293. The Power and Guardian of the 21st instant is gratified to notice the 
laudable efforts which the District and Sessions 
Judge of Gaya is making to bring about a healthy 
change in the system of work in all the Courts under him, with a view to 
suppressing bribery and corruption. Blackmaijling by ministerial officers in 
Gaya is a notorious fact, and the Sessions Judge seems determined to purge 
the whole district of corruption. a yg 


294, ‘‘Rate-payers of the Northern Division,” writing inthe Indian Mirror 
“ _ Of the 22nd January, is sure that if the Govern- 
awab Syed Amir Hossein, 


Corruption in the Gaya Courts. 


O.1.2. ment grants Nawab Syed Amir Hossein an exten- 


sion of service for a year, the public would consider 
it a great boon, : 


Magistrates, one Joint-Magistrate, one Assistant 
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295.. The Hindoo Patriot of the 22nd January, writing of Nawab Bahadur 

Syed Amir Hossejn’s impending retirement, hopes 
that as he is in the vigor of manhood and his 
judgment is still clear, the Lieutenant-Governor will grant him a further 
extension. All classes will feel grateful to His Honour if, in the public 
interest, he would specially request the Nawab Bahadur to continue in service 
for some time longer. 

296. The question of a pores - for the Vakils of the High Court 

7 _, Will shortly, says a writer in the Bengalee of ¢ 
o Dress for Vakils of the High 99nd instant, receive the consideration of the Chiet 
| Justice. The writer suggests that a gown and 
surplice similar to those worn by advocates, the gown to be of a different colour, 
would suit the vakils without infringing the right of the Inns of Court, and 
would also add to the dignity of the Court. | 

297. The Amrita Bazar Paitrika, in its issue of the 22nd January, draws 

the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor and the 

Rg er -_ his oe Hon’ble Mr. Baker to a case in which a gentle. 

Indien Penal Code. ——~=<CS*«<r AM. in Mcnghyrr was Sentenced by Mr. Ainslie, 

as, - Deputy Magistrate, under section 267, Indian Penal 

Code, to rigorous imprisonment for three months for removing his son from 
Monghyr to his native home. 

‘*No wonder,” says the Pairika, ‘‘that plague measures should stink in the 
nostrils of the people of this country after such a case of unparalleled severity. 
Fancy that a bereaved father was actually dragged before a criminal court 
aud sent to jail with hard labour for three months, simply because he carried 
an alleged sick son home who died on the way! Even in Bombay and Poona, 
where the plague administration was carried on in the most inhuman manner 
possible, people were free to go anywhere they liked, though stricken down 
by the fell disease. Sir John Woodburn has earned the gratitude of the whole 
nation by his generous and beneficient plague policy. Only the other day, 
His Honour assured the people of Gaya sod Patna that he would never allow 
them to be molested in the name of the plague. But, it seems, some of his 
subordinates are determined to go against his humane policy and render his 
administration unpopular. Indeed, they will not allow even bereaved parents 
to weep in silence over the loss of their dear ones, Perhaps Mr. Ainslie was 
quite within his rights in convicting and sentencing the man, though our 
correspondent says that it was not proved conclusively that the son had 
plague when he was removed; but he ought to have remembered that there — 
was such a thing as humanity. What could be more monstrous than that a 
father should be treated as felon simply because-he sought to save his son? 
And the unfortunate man suffering from the death of his son under extremely 
painful circumstances, was sent to jail, though a mere warning or a few rupees’ 
fine would have served the ends of justice! How would Mr. Ainslie himself 
have felt if he were in the position of the bereaved father whom he has given 
three months with hard labour and his son were in the grip of a deadly disease 
in a strange place where plague had broken out? ‘The case demands the 
immediate and serious attention of His Honour.” 


(d)— Education. 


298. The action of the Principal of the Poona College of Science in — 
restricting the admissions to the College this year 
to 40, has created alarm and indignation, says 
the Bengales of the 17th instant, and it hopes the matter will engage Lord 

Northcote’s attention. | 
299. A Motihari correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 17th 
instant writes that, in view of the outbreak of 
oan “se the as plague in Bankipore, a memorial will be submitted 
Bankipore,  SS~S*S:*é<CS~«Ss« Government’ on the desirability of making 
Muzaffarpur a special centre this year for candi- 

dates for the Entrance Examination from the Champaran district. 

300. The same correspondent writes that the proposal to establish 
An Tofant School for the teach. 220°! for the teaching of Bengalee to children of 
ing of Bengalee. " both sexes has at last proved successful, and a small 


supervising committee has been formed with certain 


Nawab Syed Amir Hossein, c.1.B. 


Poona College of Science. 
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Bengalee gentlemen of influence interested in the scheme as its members, and 
the IIead Master, Zillah School, as its Secretary. : ae 
801. Inthe ‘correspondence column of the Indian Mirror of the 19th 


i instant appears a letter appealing to the Syndi- 

eae — re ne the Calcutta Univesity to open two 

reeneah separate (B. and A.) courses for the F. A. Exami- 

nation, as in the B. A. : ee 

302. ‘he Bengalce of the 20th January 1901 suggests that, in view of 

: of the existence of plague in Monghyr, candidates 

—— Entrance for the Entrance Examination from that district 

ete should not be allowed to appear at the Bhagalpur 

centre, which is happily yet free from the disease, but be examined at 
Monghyr. | am 

303. In the course of a two-columned leader, the same paper in its issue of 

the 22nd instant, themselves the necessity of 


Indian education in its relation 


1s tales Oomananes. Indians bestirring themselves for the purpose of 


discovering the means by which they might best: 

resuscitate their moribund commerce, by the attainment of which alone would 
they acquire political rights. 

The education imparted at Indian educational institutions is essentially 

a non-commercial education, and it is not fair to complain that the young men 


do not take to commerce, and that they prefer to crowd the professions for 


which their education has equipped them. The European availing himself 
of the discoveries of Science has minimised the labour of man ard cheapened 
the labour of production. The articles of commerce which Europe offers to the 
markets of the world, unlike those produced by India, are not the result of 
handicraft. The Indian manufacturer is, therefore, at a great disadvantage 
in competing with the European manufacturer, since the existing system of 
education does not teach him how to utilise machine labour for the production 
of articles of commerce. ‘I'he result is that’ all the indigenous industries of 
India, once so famous all over the civilised world, are in a moribund condition: 
The universities of Germany were the first to see that unless young men were 
educated in the practical use of the laws discovered by Sctence, those laws 
would be but barren discoveries, serving no useful purpose. And so they 
began to have practical classes, where experts taught the young men of Germany 


how to put the laws of Science into practical use for the purpose of producing’ 


the articles required by commerce, England soon followed in the wake of’ 
Germany, and institutes for this propose sprang up in Britain. In India,. 
however, the old methods have continued, with the result that the employ- 
ment of its young men is the most pressing of all the problems which 
demands immediate solution at the hands of Indian statesmen, and the vast 
natural recources of the country are left to lie alone, or are being exploited 
by foreign adventurers. ‘ Therefore,” concludes the writer, ‘there is every 
certainty that if a large body of enlightened merchant princes of Indian origin 


demanded the necessary rights and privileges, no Government, however 
strong, would dare to withstand its just demands. For so has it ever been 


among all the nations.of the earth. And so shall it be with our own people 
in India.. And the first step which we would suggest to the desired end would 
be by so modifying the educational system now obtaining among us, as would 


allow of the learning by our young men of the methods by which to utilise 
the lessons of Science learnt by them at school and college. We have 


awakened to the fact that labour by iteelf’ is highly respectable. And the 
walf-a-century or more of European education that we have had, has. taught 
us that, it is earnestness of purpose and honesty and’ hard work which dignif: 

man, So, that the time is now ripe: for the new departure which we have tri | 


to indicate,” 
(e)—Local Self- Government and Municipal, Administration.. 


304. The Hindoo Patriot of: the 17th instant understands that the whole 
Isregulesities in Municivelities, @%°88™ment made under the South Barrackpore 


nc has. been miamenaged hy the rim 


ment of a clerk as the assessor (paragraph 193).. A similar 


Inpian Minpon, 


19th Jan. 1901. 


BryGaLyp, 
22nd Jan. 1901. 


Huspoo. Pasesor, 


17th Jan. 1901. 
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paper from Budge-Budge where the grievance of the rate ‘payers proves to be still 
more serious, and though it will not vouch forthe irregularities complained of, it 
learns that assessments of holdings under the budge-Budge Municipality have 
been rated higher than those for similar holdings in Calcutta, and that different 
members in a joint-family have been separately assessed. As in Barrackpore 
a petty clerk has also here been promoted to be the assessor. These cases are 
commended to the‘notice of Mr. Allen, who is requested to institute an enquiry 
. . into the complaints made and redress them. 
Hrepoo Patsior, 805. The Hindoo Patriot of the 17th instant reproduces an extract from 
17th Jan. 1901. a the report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Py og pot towns on the banks ~Government of India on existing sanitary condi- 
ee tions of towns on the banks of the river Hooghly. 
BENGALBE, 306. A Santipur ome eo writes to the Bengalee that, if Government 
17th Jao. 1901. oes not intervene to prevent it, there will be a 
water famine in the near future. 
He also complains of the condition of the burning-gh&t where there is no 
protection from the inclemency of the weather for those who attend cremations. 
Bawoates, 307, The same paper hears that it is proposed to change the name of Hurrish 
17th Jan. 1901. _ Chunder Mookerjee Street, in Bhowanipur, into © 
a Chunder Mookerjee (yrzon or York Street, and, for the information of 
ect. 8 ; ° 
the Commissioners who are moving in the matter, 
explains the circumstances under which the street received its name, to alter 
which now would be construed as a mark of disrespect to the memory of 
Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee, and would be strongly disapproved of by the 
Hindu community. sa 


Impending water scarcity. 


Inpram MiRBoR, 308. The Indian Mirror accords the strongest possible support to a petition 
19th Jan. 1901. : tans submitted to the Chairman of the Calcutta Corpora- 


tion protesting against a proposal to change the’ 
name of Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee’s Road in Bhowanipur, This new road 
was so named in compliance with a resolution passed by the Corporation itself, 
and the man whose name it bears is rightly regarded as the father of the 
Indian Press. ; 
Gencnen. 809. The Bengalee again refers to the failure of the administration of th 
eth Jan. 1901. tis Cae Wniteieaite Dacca Municipality under its official Chairman 
ac (paragraph 194), and cites the case of Howrah, a 
similarly governed municipality, which official testimony has declared to be 
the worst in the province. The appointment of an official Chairman, therefore, 
is not the panacea of municipal evils. The truth is that the Magistrate of the 
District is so over-worked and has so many things to do, that he has not time 
to attend to municipal work and can only exercise a sort of general supervision. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to burden District Officers with the responsible duties 
of the Chairman of large Municipalities. It was indeed, one of the objects of 
the scheme of Local Self-Government, us devised by Lord Ripon, to afford 
necessary relief to over-worked District Officers. : | 
Hmoo Pamnior, 310. The Asndoo Patriot is glad to hear that the proposal to change the 
ist Jan. 1901, ; _ mame of the street at Bhowanipore which bears 
PRs sag Chunder Mookerjee the name of Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee has been 
| rejected by the General Committee of the Corpo- 


ee -Yation. 
Inpiaw Mranoe, 311. The Indian Mirror cannot understand why Mr. Cotton, of all the 
18th Jan. 1901. Commissioners, should have resisted the motion of 


Babu Nilambar Mukerji and 
Rye r) the Hon 


*ble Mr. Apcar to express the Corporation’s 
fi high sense of appreciation of Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji, the Vice-Chairman’s work, and is surprised that the Vice-Chairman, in 
spite of his excellent services, has still been condemned in a Government 
esolution, ‘‘ That” says the writer, “is his reward, while Mr, Bright, the 
late Chairman, who was continually falling ill and doing little, has been 


decorated !” Coe | 
Nii 312. The Bengalee refers to the same subject, and thinks that the Vice- 
“18th.Jab,: 1001, roe aes Chairman’s services deserved special recognition. 


; ; “Tf the Government,” it says, “recognizes the 
services of its officers by conferring titles and honours and decorations upon 


them, was it too much for the Corporation to @ special vote of thanks to 
its Vice-Chairman for devoted and brilliant scvtan ?”? moe ee 


( w 


313. The same paper again refers to the last Calcutta Municipal meeting, 

and in its leader devotes a column to the scheme 

The last meeting of the Cor- for the reorganization of the Secretary’s Depart- 
grasa ment. It does not question the necessity for the 


reorganization, and thinks that Mr. Greer has not taken up the matter a day 


too soon. It is, however, distinctly in favour of Mr. Apcar’s proposal for the 
appointment of a committee, and cites several instances to show that not a 
a single department of the Corporation has been re-organised without a careful 
and exhaustive enquiry by a competent committee, 


314. A correspondent writes as follows from Belghoria to the Indian 
Mirror of the 20th January :—The sanitary con- 
dition of the place is much to be deplored. The 
Mehéer service is not at all carried on regularly. Every house has, so to speak, 
a night-soil depét in it. The municipal men take very little notice of this 
sad state of things, although the health of the place is far from satisfactory 
now-a-days. | 

315. The Bengalee of the 20th instant, reproduces extracts from a recen 

leader in the Engltshman to show that that paper is 

The Englishman and the Cal- already beginning to get dissatisfied with the new 

cutte Municipal Vorporanc —___ Municipal Corporation and the new Municipal Act, 

and would seem to be in favour of further modifications of the Act and restric- 

tions of the Commissioner’s powers and of a further expansion of the authority 
of the executive. It concludes thus— 

‘The best thing is to abolish the Corporation altogether and do away with 
the semblance of Local Self-Government, and substitute in its place a purely 
official administration of the city, Things are rapidly coming to this consum- 
mation, and the sooner the mask is thrown off, the better for all parties.” 


316. The Amrita Bazar Pairika of the 21st instant, has a similar article 
ks on the Englishman’s attitude towards the new Muni- 

_— cipal Corporation, which it seeks to show has 
changed from one of warm support to that of wholesale dissatisfaction. 


317. On the same subject, the Hindoo Patriot seriously considers 

- whether, under the present circumstances, it is 

_ worth while to retain the existing machinery of the 
Corporation. It says— 


‘‘Why not do away with it altogether? We predicted at the time when 
the new Act was passed that, with the death of Local Self-Government, Municipal 
administration of Calcutta would be greatly deteriorated. The power of the 
Chairman would be immensely increased it is true, but he himself would be the 
first to acknowledge the debt which he owed to the old independent members 
of the Corporation. Under the altered conditions the present members cannot 
render the same kind of service as that which was received from the old 
Corporation. One should have expected that the European community would 
have been satisfied with the working of the present Corporation. But we 
notice in the columns of the Englishman growing dissatisfaction of the European 
community also with the present situation. We were reproached when we said 
that no class of residents in Calcutta would be benefited by the change then 
proposed. Our protest was not heeded. No one with a spark of self-respect 
would now stand for Municipal election. The reason is my enough. They 
refuse to be mere puppets. We are sure the Chairman feels his work to be 
onerous and irksome. There is no one to guide him by his sound and indepen- 
dent advice, and to Jighten his task. The situation is becoming more and 
more grave every day.” 

318. The Hindoo Patriot of the 2lst January fully agrees with its con- 

a a temporary of the Bengalee ( h 266) that the 

., supply of good drinking water nroblem of supplying the ublie with ood drinking- 
in the interior. | Pp pplying p | & Apr age 4 
water and thereby averting a water famine is a 

serious one, which Sir John Woodburn and Lord Curzon would do well to solve, 

619. A writer in the correspondence columns of the Indian 
Mirror of the 22nd instant, makes the same 
complaints noticed at paragraph 193 of the a “e 
on newspapers on the administration of the South Barrackpore Municipality, 


Insanitary Felghoria. 


_ South Barrackpore Municipality. 


BENGALES, 
19th Jan. 1901. 


InDIaAW MIRROR, 
20th Jan, 1901. 


BENGALEE, 
20th Jan. 1901. 
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and hopes that Mr. Allen will interfere in the matter in the interests of the 
general body of rate-payers. 2 | 

820. In continuation its ees jd ” previous day, the Hindoo 

; ens atrwt of the 22nd instant wishes the publi 
Tho Caloutin Municipality. to understand that it is not through any fault 2 
the pilots that the Calcutta Municipal craft runs the risk of being wrecked on 
the rocks ahead. It says: — 

‘¢ It is now clear to the man in the street that there are inherent defects in 
the Act itself; that the Calcutta Municipality is a huge machine which it is 
extremely difficult to work; that there are numerous items of detail that it is 
hardly in the power of any one man or body of men to carry in his or their 
head ; that there are defects of organisation, inconvenient precedents and the 
usual red-tape sanctified by long tradition ; that the dust of ages hasto be swept 
off every single thing you handle; and that even an official, with his heart in 
the right place and possessing an active brain and axious to do the right thing 
at the right time, is most seriously handicapped.” 

The present Chairman of the Culcutra Corporation who accepted the 
appointment at considerable personal inconvenience, hes, since taking over 
haene, been working as hard and as devotedly in the interests of the town 
and the rate-payers as it is possible only fora man gifted with extraordinary 
powers of work and habits of industry todo. ‘There are, of course, limitations 
to human capacity and human efforts. Yet signs of improvement in various 
directions are visible. The refuse platforms in Circular Road are now 
being treated in a rational way. The conservancy carts, instead of standing on 


and alongside of the platforms, now discharge their contents, which are whisked 


off by the Municipal Railway train before 10 a.m. 

A sound policy of amalgamating, as tar as possible, the Health and Engi- 
neer’s Departments of the Corporation is now being considered, and something 
good and practical is expected. Then there are the Municipal accounts, the 
Secretary's office and. the Warrant Department, which are being purged of their 
shortcomings. 

The trial of Municipal cases is another great anomaly. But it is under 


stood that there is a proposal to appoint a Magistrate under the Act for the 


trial of these cases. The writer concludes in these words: ‘Corruption and 
nepotism have been rampant in the Corporation for some time past, and he will 
be a great benefactor of the community who will make the place less and less a 
refuge for ‘ incapable’ of all sorts and conditions, and a shooting ground of the 


rubbish of all offices of Calcutta.” 


(f)—Questions affecting tre land. 


321. The Behar Herald of the 16th instant has an account of the duties 


i of a Patwari aid the evils of the existin 
Tee Basse systcm im Bihar, and remarks that, or 
withstanding the strong representations on the subject, no action has yet been 
taken to remove the evils complained of. 
$22. The Amriia Bazar Patrika has the following leader on the subject 
ie: Mins: tials ae of the Famine Commission and land assessment :— 
wit. Te As we have already pointed out, (paragraph 
a 200) the Famine Commission, now sitting at Nagpur, 
has not formulated any questions calculated to throw light on the important 
subject of land assessment and ite pressure on the people in the various Provinces, 
The Malguzari Sabha of Nagpur has, however, rightly, a8 we think, taken 
advantage of the Government Resolution and submitted to the Commission 
a paper of notes, showing how the assessments of the new settlement have 
ted the landholding classes in the Central Provinces, The notes. do not 
indulge in any arguments, but have carefully pieced together a set of valuable 
facta and fig all taken, as we are assured, from efficial reports, which 
place in a clear light the real character of the new assessments and their 
econemic effect an the peaple, ; 
That the enhancements of the new settlement, have, except in ono.er two 
districts, been heavy---in soma tracts very heavy—is admitted. In fact the 
figures published by Government itself place this beyond doubt, These en- 
hancementa, whieh in most diatricta have been imtzoduced al} at once and net 
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progressively, are mainly defended on the ground that jn spite of them ‘the 
Government demands absorb only a small portion of the gross produce of 
land, and that their incidence on occupied area as compared with the incidence 
in other parts of the Empire is low. uae 

In the Central Provinces persons having rights in land fall principall 
under two classes: the Malguzars proprietors) and their tenants. As regards 
the latter, it serves no useful purpose to compare the rents as fixed at the 
settlement with rents in other Provinces, and to say of the former that they 
are light when placed side by side with the latter. For what is fair rent 
depends on a variety of local circumstances, No rent, however low a8 com- 
pared with other rents, can claim to be fair, which does not leave to the 
tenant a share of the produce which is sufficient to keep up the stock from 
which he furnishes the seed, pays the labour and buys and maintains the 
plough-cattle and instruments of husbandry, together with the profits of his 
stock from which he derives his means of livelihood. This is the smallest 
share which has to be left to the tenant, if he isto live on his land. The 
rent must come out of what remains, and can never be made to exceed the 
value of this residue without depauperising the tenant, A rent which has 
this undesirable effect, can never be called fair, however low it may be as 
compared with other rents. 

Again, the residue available for rent in the case of different kinds of land 
is not a constant quantity, but varies with the quality of the land. In rich 
lands, the produce is so great, that a smaller portion of itis fully sufficient to 
replace to the cultivator his farming stock, together with its legitimate profits, 
leaving a comparatively larger portion from which to meet the rent-charge 
of the landlord. In poor lands, on the contrary, the produce is small and 
consequently a much larger portion of it is absorbed in replacing the stock 
together with its profits, even where the costs of cultivation are not greater, 
which they generally are in the case of poor lands. The balance available for 
rent is thus smaller. It follows that rent in the latter case, though’ smaller 
as compared with the rent in the former, cannot be called lighter. In fact, it 
may press more heavily and, though ostensibly light, may really be quite the 
contrary. Crop experiments giving the gross produce of various kinds of 
land are reported every year. To say nothing of the ez-parte character of these 
experiments, they, by themselves, cannot help us to determine whether, as 
‘tested by the above canons, the rents as paid in the Central Provinces are 
so low as to be unfair to the landlords and therefore to the Government, 
which bases its assessment on them. | 

What is needed is a carefully-conducted enquiry, in which the people 
concerned must be permitted to take part, directed to ascertain, (1) the quantity 
of land generally held by tenants in various assessment groups, (2) its gross 
produce taking bad with good years, (3) the cost of replenishing the farming 
stock, (4) the profits which the tenant must be able to keep to himself in 
order that he and his family may live, and (5) the balance left after meeting 
the above charges. It is this balance alone that can determine the real 
character of the rent that has to be paid and its pressure on the tenant. 
Uutil these factors are ascertained, it is a meaningless cry to appeal to the 
figures of rent and say that their incidence is low. 


privrt the rents, as they are actually realized, represent what the land 


is capable of paying without encroaching upon the share that legitimately 
belongs to the cultivators. This at least must be true of tenants whose rents 
are capable of enhancement by the landlords. This was the case with the 


majority of tenants in the Central Provinces until recent years. Itis not in 


the nature of things that, with a growing demand for land under the stress 


of an advancing population, the malguzars, having power to demand a full 


rent, should have abstained from doing so and allowed the tenants to pay 
year after year an unreasonably low rent. Thus everything is in favour of 
the view that the rents as actually paid represent what the tenants are capable 
of paying, and are therefore fair and not low rents. 
In connection with this question of rent-agssessment, it has been said that it 
is the heavily-assessed lands that are most.immune from famines, those light} 
assessed suffering the severest from their effects. The explanation of this 
apparent paradox is easily given. The words “heavy” and “light” are 
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comparative terms, An assessment apparently and comparatively heavy is not 
really so in the case of highly fertile lands, unless it is actually more than the 
value of the portion of the produce that is left after meeting the cost of cultiva- 
tion and the profits of stock. On the contrary, an assessment apparently light 
may, by its tendency to encroach on the cultivator’s legitimate share of profits, 
keep him in a state of chronic proverty, driving him to the Government relief- 
works on the first occurrence of an unfavourable season. These fallacious 
doctrines, by their tendency to obscure the real issue, are apt to mislead. 
Coming now to the other class,—the Malguzars,—the proportion which 
the revenue assessment of Government may bear to the gross produce of the 
land has not much relevancy in considering how the assessment affects them; 
for the major portion of assessable assets consists of rents paid by tenants. 
The revenue is paid out of these rent realisations. ‘lhe proprietors have, no 
doubt, their own cultivation, but this forms only a fractional portion of the 
assets upon which a settlement is based. Moreover they are at least entitled. 
to get a tenant’s profit from their home-farm. ‘Thus, in order to determine 
whether an assessment presses unduly on a malguzar, we must confine ourselves 
to a determination of the question how much of the rental assets, including the 
rental of the sir, is absorbed by the various Government demands, and what is 
left to the malguzar after meeting all village charges.. It is this balance that is 
the real index to the character of the «ssessment. If a new assessment is pitched 
so high as all at once seriously to reduce this balance, the effect on the 
economic condition of the malguzar is disastrous, and it is no consolation to 
him to be told that the proportion which the new charges bear to the gross 
produce of his village lands is low as compared with similar proportions else- 
where. When a heavy enhancement, introduced all at once, is added to short 
collections from tenants, year after year, under the stress of continued bad 
harvests, it does not take long to reduce a once well-to-do proprietor to a state 
bordering on insolvency. ‘The figures given in the notes of the Malguzari 
Sabha are startling in their character, and we propose to give short summaries 
of them by and by. These will explain more clearly than anything else why 
the malguzars say that a great many of them, under the operations of the new 
settlement coming into force during a season of continued agricultural depres- 
sion, have been ruined. 
323. Noticing the abolition of the system of degar in the Cachar district, 
. the Amrita Bazar Patrika, in its issue of - the 19th 
Ray pacmgaty of the begar system ingtant, hopes thatthe Hon’ble Mr. Cotton will held 
am. ° ° ° ° 
an enquiry into the complaints of the villagers and 
see his way to abolish the pernicious system from every district of Assam. 
324. The Hindoo Patriot of the 19th January reminds the Pioneer that 
the question to be answered in regard to the fre- 
fan remedy for the frequency of quency of famines is not whether there have been 
more disastrous famines under British rule than 
under the Muhammadan rulers, but how the people can be helped to resist the 
scourge. It finds that resistance is impossible, so long as the State insists upon 
taking away everything from the cultivator except the barest necessaries of life. 
The permanent settlement in Bengal has, to a great extent, lessened the 
miseries of the people, and the cccasional failures of the season do not affect 
the ruiyat in Bengal in the way they affect the inhabitants of the raiyatwan 
tracts. A permanent settlement, therefore, as its contemporary the Héndoo 
we out, and in which opinion the Patrixt agrees, is the remedy for the 
iseane, 
320. The following leader is taken from the Amrita Bazar Pairika paper 
a of the 19th instant :— 
eres tmnt Commlesion and In our previous article we tried to establish 
| two propositions :— ee 
{1) That the rents paid by tenants in the Central Provinces, though low as 
compared with rents paid in some other parts of the Empire, cannot, in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge as to the various data which determine 
the real character of the pressure of the rent-charge on the produce of the land, 
be characterised as unfairly low. There is, on the contrary, every reason to 
think that the existing rents are the proper rents, and that they cannot be raised 


see " bring them on a level with rents paid elsewhere without ruining the 
nants. | 
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(2) That itis neither the average incidence of revenue assessment on the 
cultivated or occupied area, nor the pruportion which the revenue-charge bears 
to the gross produce, that determines: the pressure of the assessment on the 
malguzars. It is the balance of profits left to them, after meeting the various 
Government dues, that constitutes the real index by which to judge of the 
fairness or otherwise of a particular assessment. 

Now the position of the malguzars has undergone ‘a material change under 
the arrangements leading to, or connected with, the new settlement. To 
begin with, when the old settlement of Sir Richard Temple was introduced, the 
country was ina highly undeveloped state. ‘Thero were large areas of cultivable 
virgin land, which constituted a most fruitful source of future profit to the’ 
malguzars. There was, further, the great potentiality of profit in the expected 
rise in the level of prices of agricultural produce resulting from the opening- 
up of the country by roads and railways. : 

With a full knowledge of these facts, with the deliberate intention of letting 
the people enjoy undisturbed the entire benefit of future improvement in the 
condition of the country, that great and far-seeing statesmen, Sir Richard 
Temple, caused the Government to give to the Province the boon of 
a long-term settlement. The extracts from official papers which the Malguzari 
Sabha gives, and from which we intend making selections, amply prove 
this. The abrogation of this policy and the introduction in its place of the 
rule uf short-term settlements, coming down so low as ten years in some 
cases, after more thana quarter of a century of progressive rule during 
which most of the districts had been greatly developed, is rightly consid- 
ered by the malguzars as a serious grievance, as a measure which robs 
them of a much-prized privilege, which they had been led to believe was 
always to be theirs. If a thirty-years’ settlement was a right policy, 
when the country yet awaited its development, the malguzars contend 
that it could not cease to be so now, after the great rise in prices and extension 
of cultivation during the past thirty years and more, in the benefit of which the 
Government is able fully to participate by its new settlement. Why then have 
it for a short period, unless it be with the object of withdrawing from the © 
people as much of the benefit accruing from the progress of the country as 
possible ? 


. — Along with this reduction in the period of settlement and the uncertainty 


and harassment inseparable from constant revision proceedings, it is ssid— 


(1) That the percentage of assets taken as revenue has in several districts 
been increased ; 

(2) That str lands, which were lightly valued for purposes of assessment 
at the old settlement, have been now valued just like ordinary tenant’s lands, 
and thus the malguzars’ profit are indirectly reduced; and 

(3) That two new cesses, a famine cess and a Patwari cess, have, in 
the interval between the two settlements, been imposed and an old cess 
increased by one per cent., the net result being, that while the malguzars paid 


42 per cent. as cesses under the old settlement they have now to pay 122 per 
cent, 


There is a further new chargo introduced in the shape of a contribution 
towards the pay of the village watchman. The papers placed at our disposal 
do not show at what rate this is levied. But that it exists, is undoubted. 

The increase in the percentage of assets taken as revenue is a most serious 
matter. ‘I'he increase in one district ( Bilashpur) is shown to be as much as 6 per 
cent., or, including cesses, 8 per cent. over the figures of the old settlement. 
We are unable to find any justification for this, seeing that even after maintain- 
ing the old percentage, the Government could have secured a very handsome 
increase of revenue. What adds to the hardship is that, while under the old 
settlement, the malguzars’ profits increased year by year with the progress of 
cultivation and the rise in prices leading to rise in rents and the pressure of 
the Government demand was thereby reduced, there is no such prospect before 
them now. Cultivation has touched in the advanced tracts almost the safe 
limit to which it can be extended without encroaching on grazing lands. These 
tracts have also been connected with tho principal trade-centres, and there is no 
likelihood of any permanent rise in prices on a considerable scale, Lustly, the 
new Tenancy Act has practically put it out of the power of the malguzars to 
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enhan¢e rents at their pleasure, For all intents and purposes, rents during the 
currency of a settlement will be what the settlement officer will fix. Thus the 
percentage obtaining at the beginning will abide till the end of the period of 
the settlement. There can be no relaxation of the pressure, and there will 
be none. 

In the Government Resolution on the Nagpur Settlement it was pointed 
out that the percentage taken as revenue was reduced at the new settlement. 
This is undoubtedly the case in this asin two or three other districts, The 
reason is that here the percentage, taken at the old settlement, was as high as 
80. But what with the light assessment on sir land and on the sure prospect 
of future rise in profits, the pressure was not so severely felt as might at first 
sight be thought, Be that asit may, this high percentage was taken in the 
teeth of Government order fixing 60 per cent., if not 50 per cent., because it 
was said that the people were in the habit of paying it under their own rulers. 
But there is a most vita! difference between the state of things under Bhosla 
rulers and the state of things now. Whereas, under the native rule, what was 
taken from the people was spent on the people and nothing was sent out of the 
country, quite the contrary is the case now. If the matter be prdperly worked 
up, it will be found that only a small fraction of what is realised as revenue is 
returned to the <.™ The bulk of it leaves the country for good. Moreover, 
many important indigenous industries, such as cloth-weaving and metal-manu- 
facturing, were, in old days, in a most flourishing condition, and added largely 
to the wealth of the country. ‘The latter industry has now almost disappeared, 


except as to brass utensils ; and as regards the former, it is in a most depressed 


condition. A percentage, which could be paid with ease under these 
advantageous conditions existing, might, with their disappearance, prove 
crushing, It is, therefore, misleading merely to take into consideration the 
high amount of revenue formerly taken, and ignore the various mitigating 
circumstances of the period which rendered its incidence quite bearable. It is 
the high assessment of the present day, acting side by side with the never- 
ending drain out of the country and the ruin of all indigenous industries, that 
makes the question one of life and death with the vast masses of the people. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and trrtgateon. 


826. A Darbhanga correspondent writes as follows in the Behar Herald 
of the 16th instant :— 

“As the question of repairing the road from 
Mubbi to Burgaul is now engaging the attention 
of the District Board authorities, it may not be out of place to ask the authori- 
tics to reconstruct the bridge at Mohni, With so many culverts or openings 
to accelerate the passage of water from Burgaul and its adjacent villages 
during the rainy season, these villages are inundated on all sides, damaging 
the crops. For this reason these villages have a scanty supply of crops almost 
every year. By reconstructing the Mohni bridge a grievance of the people 
will be redressed.” 

327, A Chandpore correspondent, writing tothe Amrita Bazar Pairtka 

of the 19th instant, complains of. mismanagement 
saalinee on the Assam- on the part of the authorities of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway at the Bhingra station, where pilgrims 

had to get down for the meld. 

328. A correspondent writes to the Indian Mirror of the 9th instant 
that it would be a good thing if the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway authorities altered the departure of 
the 5-33 P.M. train to 5-40, which would enable office people to catch it in 
good time. He also recommends the renewal of the old time-table of the 
month of March 1900. 

829. The Eastern Bengal State Railway authorities are requested by a 

re a ™ es aes in tho Indian ere to — an 
pupsested conveniences tor the additional booking clerk to Belghoria, at least 
a during the first ace days of Posen. month, to help 
the local man to sell fresh monthly suburban tickets to the 400 passengers who 


daily travel to Calcutta from that station. A waiting-room for females is also 
sadly needed in the Belghoria station-house. | 


Reconstruction of the Mohni 
bridge, Darbhanga. 


Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
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330. The Hindoo Patriot reproduces, in its issue of the 20th January, the 

: Pioneer's comments on the delay that has been 

Delay in despatching and deli- bgeryable during the last two years in the despatch 

Se and delivery of telegraphic messages, which is 

accounted for by the staff being overworked all round, and remarks that, as all 

classes of society are affected, the complaint ought to be removed even at 
some sacrifice. i 

331. The Bengalee publishes extracts from a petition submitted by 

Mr. Soler, late Clerk of Works, Umballa, to the 

Mr. Soler, late of the Kast Avent, East Indian Railway, on the subject of his 

oe dismissal without any charges being specifically 

framed against him, and without his written defence having being taken 

thereon, and hopes that Mr. Douglas, with his English man’s love of fair-play, 

will order an exhaustive enquiry into the matter. 

$32. A Gauhati correspondent sends the same paper a copy of a curious cir- 
cular said to have been issued by Dr. E. E. Francis, 
Medical Officer, Sections 2 and 3, Assam-Bengal 
Railway, reproduced below :— | ) 

‘¢The medical officer wishes to draw the attention of all subordinates to 
their indents of medicines. ; 

‘¢ About 400 different kinds of medicines are actually in stock in this 
Railway. 

‘This extravagance must cease, and indents in future be for reasonable 
quantities of drugs in general use only. The practice of similar Government 
dispensaries must be more closely adhered to. 

“ 1¢ is not contemplated that medicines should be provided to act as a spur 
to the flagging energies of native gentlemen. Medical subordinates will, in 
future, advise abstinence and cleanly life in these cases and prescribe no 
medicines.” 

The Bengale hopes that this matter will engage the attention of the 
Railway authorities, both here and in England. Itis a question affecting the 
life and health of a large number of employés who spend their energies in the 
service of the Railway. : 

333. Referring to the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to Amta on the 30th 
instant, the object of which is to see the condition 
of the country round about Amta owing to a diver- 
sion in the course of the river Damodar, a writer, 
in the Bengalee of the 22nd instant, hopes that Sir John Woodburn will do 


something to relieve the sufferings of the thousands who inhabit this part of 
the country. 


A curious circular. 


The diversion of the river 
Damodar and its results. 


(h)}— General. 


234. The Bengalee makes an earnest appeal to the Hon’ble Mr. Baker to 
look after the Chausa officials and to teach them 
a little of that politeness and courtesy for which 
he is himseif so distinguished. It is constantly receiving complaints on the 
subject (paragraph 98.) 

3390. ‘The leader in the same paper has the following appeal to Sir John 
Woodburn :—When the announcement was made 
that Mr. Abdur Rahim, Barister-at-Law, was to 
succeed Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein as Presidency Magistrate, we ventured 
to record a protest against the appointment (paragraph 218), not, indeed, on 
the ground that Mr. Rahim was not qualified, but that the appointment 
was one which should? go to the Provincial Executive Service. We have 
a high opinion of Mr. Rabim’s abilities and character, but we made the protest, 
not on personal, but on high public grounds. A great service, such as the 
Provincial Executive Service, with the important part which it plays in the 
administration of the country, must have sufficient attractions to draw to it 
men of real ability and ambition. They will not be satisfied with the 


Chansa courtesy. 


The Provincial Service. 


ordinary appointments in the regular grades. There must be- prize-posts 


carrying suitable emoluments and of sufficient dignity to appeal to their 
ambition. The Presidency Magistracy is one of these prize-posts held out to 
the members of the Provincial Service. It would be an administrative blunder 
to withdraw the post from the Service and confer it on @, member of the Bar, 
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however able and qualified he may be. We regret to have to note that while 
public opinion is pressing with unusual persistency to improve the status of 
the Provincial Service, the Government should afford ground for the appre- 
hension that it is not prepared to respond to it. During the time of Sir Charles 
Elliott a grave blunder was committed when one of the Judgeships of the 
Small Cause Court was withdrawn from the Provincial Judicial Service and 


- conferred upon a member of the Bar. That was felt to be a grievance, and 


even now it can hardly be said to have been repaired, although four District 
Judgeships have been thrown open to members of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service. The truth is that a shock is instinctively felt when a great appoint- 
ment, which had belonged to a particular Service, is withdrawn from it for no 
sufficient rsasons, although in other directions the status of the Service is sought 
to be improved. Is there any reason why the Presidency Magistracy, which 
is to fall vacant on the retirement of Nawab Syed Ameer Hogesein, should not 
be conferred upon a member of the Provincial Service? It cannot be that 
there is a dearth of able men in that Service. When that Service can supply 
District Magistrates and Secretaries to the Board of Revenue, it is shoud to 
hold that in its ranks men are not to be found equal to the responsibilities of 
the Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. We could mention names, but we 
decline to do so. If there are competent men in the ranks of the Provincial 
Service to fill the office, we ask—Does it not involve grave injustice to them 
to go outside their ranks in search of a stranger? ‘The claims of Government 
servants first, those of outsiders next’—wmust be the motto of the Government. 
Other things being equal, a Government servant must be preferred to an 
outsider for an office which has hitherto been held by a Government servant. 
These considerations are so obvious that we feel we have only to state them to 


challenge assent. 


336, The Bengulee of the 19th instant joins the appeal of the Indian Witness 
that the Resolution of the Congress on the temper- 
ance question may be heard by the Government. 
337. The same journal learns that Mr, Peters, Assessor, Income-tax 

i callie ics lin Department, is trying for an extension, and thinks 

he well deserves an extension, and hopes the 

authorities will grant it, considering the long and meritorious services he has 
rendered and the energy and strength that he still possesses. He is universall 
popular, and has been spoken of in the highest terms by successive Collectors. 
His retirement will be a:distinct loss to the Department. 

338. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 19th instant, in referring to the 


oe hardships entailed on the Bengalee clerks by the 
cqverentralisation of the postal carrying out of the decentralisation scheme of 

. 3 Mr. Badshah, remarks that the report of Mr. 
Atkinson, who was deputed by the Viceroy to enquire into the matters com- 
plained uf by the aggrieved clerks, is now before the Government, and that 
the Comptroller-General and the Director-General of Post Offices are trying 
their best to prove the success of the scheme. It is expected and hoped that 
His Excellency the Viceroy and the Finance Member will take an independent 
and unprejudiced view of the situation, not only in the interests of the poor 
clerks, but those of the Government itself, 

The Patrita is astounded to hear that the Comptroller of Post Offices is 
now contemplating to extend the decentralisation scheme. to Burma. Judging 
from the fate of the Delhi and Nagpur men, a proposal to deport the clerks 
to Burma wili simply drive them mad. | 

339, A recent Government circular, prohibiting the admittance of 

as ek ea outsiders in Collectorate offices, finds favour with 
ee ee the Power and Guardian, in whose issue of the 21st 
instant it is pronounced ‘a move in the right direction.’ 

340. The discontent and demoralisation among members of the Pro- 

a vincial Executive Service are made the subject of a 
Discontent and demoralisatiin lengthy leader in the Amrita Bazar Pairika of the 
among members of the Provincial 1st i 
Kxeoutive Service. st instant. 
The writer, in this article, considers the causes 
under two heads which operate to produce the prevailing discontent ‘ Appoint- 


ments and Postings,’ and promises to deal with injustice done in the matter of 
their promotions in a subsequent article. 


A temperance appeal. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


When Lord Ripon’s scheme for competitive examinations came into force, 
the principle adopted was that the bulk of the vacancies would be thrown open 
to competition, and only a few would be reserved for Sub-Deputy Collectors and 
others. Now, however, the number of posts filled by competition has almost 
fallen to zero, owing, it is said, to the existence of such few vacancies, This 
dearth of vacancies is the result of granting frequent extensions of service to 
officers in the upper grades—a practice which inflicts a double injustice. It 
reduces the chances of promotion to men in the service and lessens the 
number of vacancies to be thrown open to competition. Another grievance 
is the alleged filling up of vacancies by the selection of men who have passed 
low down in the list and the appointment of their seniors to Sub-Deputy 
Collectorships. 


POSTINGS, 


The worst complaint under this head is that Deputy Magistrates, who are 
not among the favoured few, are indiscriminately transferred and retransferred. 
While most of them move in a wide and ecentric orbit, there are others ever 
rotating round the metropolis. They are the satellites of the Secretariat. 
While some men are serving all their lives in their native districts, others are 
denied that satisfaction, because the rules are against the practice. Then again 
the appointment of officers to the charge of subdivisions is no longer based 
on any principle. Most of the subdivisions have been given to European 
and Eurasian Deputy Magistrates, whose travelling allowances have also been 
increased. | 

841. ‘The second article on this subject appears in the next day’s issue, 

“Discontent and demoralization 224 is eutirely devoted to the grievances under the 
among members of the Provincial heading of ‘ Promotion,’ 7 

Executive Service. Formerly, it begins by saying, promotion was 
invariably given in all the grades according to seniority. This golden rule 
was departed from only in exceptional cases, and its justification would be 
fully known to the officer concerned as well as to tle other members of the 
Service. But now promotions in the grades above the fourth are regulated not 
by seniority but by merit. Asa matter of fact, these promotions are wholl 
dependent on the remarks recorded in secret and forwarded confidentially to 
Government with Administration Reports. 

These remarks, it is said, have very little to do, except in rare cases, with 
real merit. ‘lhey are largely coloured by the idiosyncracies and personal likes 
and dislikes of the officers recording them. It often happens that the remarks 
recorded by one officer vary widely from those recorded by another officer with 
respect to the same Deputy Magistrate. What is still worse, copies of these 
fateful remarks are never given to the officers ccncerned, even where an officer 
18 fatally stabbed behind his back, and his prospects ruined in secret. He 
knows nothing about the matter, and while living in a fool’s paradise, he finds 
one fine morning that he is transferred to a penal station, or superseded in his 
promotion by a man who is not fit to tie the latchet of his shoes. 

Against this stabbing in the dark the Deputy Magistrate has absolutely no 
redress. If this procedure was adopted in the case of the lower grades, where 
newly-appointed officers require to be carefully watched, there would be sume- 
thing to be said in its favour; but when a man has risen from the eighth to the 
fourth grade, is it not in itself a guarantee that he is an officer of merit? To 
shelve him after his long period of approved service, when he is nearly grey 
with work and experience, simply because his District Officer, himself perhaps a 
boy and far inferior to him in every respect except in colour, has recorded an 
unfavourable opinion of him in secret, or his junior has secured a better opinion 
from another District Officer, is a piece of heartless injustice, which there is no 
language to characterise. Instances are known where such sudden blows 
proved fatal tothe unhappy victims. Not even the worst criminal in the land 
1s condemned unheard, or behind his back on ez-parte statements of this 
Character. Surely old and loyal servants of Government ought to receive 
greater consideration at the hands of the Government thap ordinary criminals, 

, This unfortunate practice is producing most disastrous results, and merit, 
Conscience, and Senso of self-respect are all being crushed out of the Service, 
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Those who have entered by the door of competition are not wanting in abilit : 
intelligence or administrative capacity. But they find that ‘no conviction, no 
promotion ” is the rule of the Service, and that unless they slavishly follow the 
caprices of the District Officers and float obedient to their will, against their 
own convictions, they have no chance of receiving good remarks or obtaining 
promotion. ‘There is no limit to the degradation to which they sometimes 
sink to earn the good graces of their superior officers. | | 

Stories are told of certain Deputy Magistrates who attended every morning 
the stable of the District Magistrate to look after the grooming of his horses, 
how another worthy took the measurement of the Magistrate’s foot with his 
own silk handkerchief, and then got a pair of carpet shoes from Calcutta, 
which be sent to the Magistrate as ‘‘a present from my poor sister for your 
honour’s golden foot ;” and how a third officer, seeing the Magistrate riding past, 
brought out his handkerchief and dusted the ‘‘ sacred shoes” of the rider. 

Sir John Woodburn should personally look into the appointments, promo- 
tions and supersessions in this important branch of the public Service, instead of 
wholly leaving it to his Secretaries, who, having served all their life in the 
Province, would be above human if they did not try to further the interests of 
those for whom they have somehow or other conceived a liking. Never was 
the Provincial Executive Service filled with such discontent and indignation 
as at present, and as the real executive administration of the country is in its 
hands, the position is a most serious one, and deserves the close and serious 
attention of His Honour. 

842, The Bengalee of the 22nd instant subjects to a scathing criticism the. 
replies of the Governments of India and Bengal to. 
the memorial of the Indian Association on the ques- 
tion of the Minor Civil Services. The facts adduced by the Association, says the 
writer, except in one or two unimportant matters, are not challenged, but the 
Government assumes an unassailable position hy sheltering itself behind its own 
ipse dixit without the smallest attempt to justify its proceedings. For instance, 
the Government says a certain measure of energy and physical capacity is needed. 
for work in the Salt Department, which is not possessed by ordinary natives of 
Bengal. But in these days, thanks to the impetus given to physical education, 
there are many Bengalees who possess considerable energy and strength, and 
who are fully qualified for these posts. ‘‘ Lay down your tests and invite all 
to submit to them, and if the Bengalees are found to be wanting, they will not. 
complain. But why begin by assuming that the Bengalees are not qualified— 
why make race the test of qualification ?” 


The Minor Civil Services. 


__.___Then, again, as to the exclusion of natives of India from employment in__ 


the Opium Department, the Government of India justify themselves by saying 
that enormous financial interests are at stake, ‘‘ Are we then to understand,” 
concludes the writer, ‘‘ that our countrymen are not to be trusted where import- 
ant financial interests are involved? But have we not been told times without 
number that finance is the forfe of the Indian? Our rulers have a convenient 
habit of changing their opinion when it suits their purpose. Then we are 
told that the experiment of 1886 has not been sufficiently successful to justify 
a further expansion. We should like to have details. If natives of, India 
have failed, we should like to know the measure of their failure, their qualifica- 
tions, and the conditions under which they were nominated, If bad men were 
appointed, they were bound to fail. That would be no reflection upon the 
capacity of our countrymen in general.” 


III.—-LEGISLATIVE. 


343. The Bengalee relates that a respectable pleader, who already holds a 
ihe aad license under the Arms Act, applied for the counter- 
signature of the Commissioner of the Division to 
enable the license to be operative throughout the Division. His application 
was refused, but a similar application, made by a ministerial officer attached to 
the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, was granted. Much of the heart-burning 
and the sense of wrong and much of the actual inconvenience felt would be 
removed if it was incumbent’upon all Europeans and Indians to take out 4 
license, and if the license was to be operative for the whole Province and . 
to hold good during the good behaviour of the possessor. 
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344, The same paper in its issue of the 19th instant Svails itself of the 
Ths Mining Loatelati Despatch of Lord Lansdowne’s Government, ps 
ee published in Capital, on the proposal which was made 
at the time with a view to regulate the employment of labour in the Indian: mines, 
and in which it was said that the Government of that time was of the opinion 
that “early legislation” was not necessary, and that if any such legislation was 
attempted, the mining industry would receive @ serious check. It asks if the 
conditions of the industry have undergone such @ marvellous expansion or such 
a radical change as to require legislation to control it. It is afraid the 
Government has embarked upon a project of legislation which is not wanted 
by anybody except by crazy philanthropists, and which will be disastrous to an 
infant but rising industry. : 

345. The editorial in the 20th’s issue of the same paper criticises at great 

we length the recent proposal of the Government of 

oe India to restrict the right of civil appeals in India, 

and views with grave concern the reply on this subject submitted by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

It finds the secret of the anxiety of the eople of this country torun to the 
Superior Courts for the final arbitrament of their disputes in the fact that the 
people have less confidence in the decisions of the Lower Courts—presided, 
as they very often are, by young and inexperienced Judges in the case of the 
District Courts,—and that they have more confidence in the decisions of the 
High Courts, In this connection tho writer asks if the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission to appoint suitable barristers, advocates and vakils of 
High Courts as District Judges has ever been taken into serious consideration. 
The writer then proceeds to enquire into the causes which contribute to the growth 
of second appeals, and finds that “ not the least among the many causes is the 
huge floating mass of codified law and procedure, neither based on any common 
law of the country nor on practices pre-existing. Then, again, in India we 
have to reckon with a different and varying system of land-tenures and with 
many social and economical conditions which do not obtain elsewhere. Nor 
must we forget that the conditions under which laws are made in this country 
are such that the coditied laws come up for the first time for due consideration 


19th Jan. 1901. 


BENGALSE, 
20th Jan. 1901. 


and careful interpretation before the High Court. We notice also that, refer- _ 


ring to the proposal to make the observance of the provisions of section 551 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure obligatory on the several High Courts, the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce gives the seal of its> approval to it without adducing 
any reasons in support of its view. ‘Those who have a personal experience of 


High Courts can, however, testify to the fact that the observance of the 


provisions- of section 551, not only entails a huge waste of time, but in many 
instances involves the gradual denial of justice, Who, that has ever watched 
carefully the procedure which has obtained in Mr, Justice Rampini’s Court. in 
the Calcutta High Court during the last few weeks, can ever doubt the truth of 
the above remark? Wedonot know what the views of the other learned 
Judges of the Calcutta im Court may be, but we believe we voice the 
general opinion of the profession when we say that section 551 ought to be 
modified in quite another direction in order that it might serve a useful purpose. 
lt is not for us to indicate in the present, connection what that modification 
should be, but we have no doubt or hesitation in saying that the application of 
the section ought to remain discretionary with High Courts. The investi- 
gation before the High Court is seldom confined to the individual circumstances 
of particular cases. Not unoften the learned Judges take care to lay down 
careful and well-balanced interpretations of some abstract rule of law in its 
practical operation. The laws themselves are tested, their ambiguities removed, 
their conflict with other laws discussed and attempted to be reconciled, and 
their defects discovered, All these considerations tend to one view only— 
that the right of appeal should be jealously guarded, and that some degree of 
latitude should be given to suitors to appeal,” — 


IV.—NATIVE STATES, 


846. The Hindoo Patriot of the 17th instant says that the death of Diwan aco Parmor, 


The late Di : Kanti Chandra Mukerji will be deeply mourned by 
Mukerji. ware Sat nee the Jaipur State and the Government of India. — 


‘ 


- 
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347. The following Pr is culled from the Indian Mirror of the 
20th Jani 


Native Chiefs and the Turf. Gradually, Indian Chiefs and noblemen are 
dropping out of the wes gambling business—racing. The late Maharaja of 
Darbhanga sank a mint of money, and retired from the turf none too soon, 
The late impulsive and generous Maharaja of Patiala captured some valuable 

rizes, but in one way or other must have quite lost a huge fortune. The 
Patiala stable is now broken up. The Cooch Bihar horses have not figured this 
year in the Calcutta races. The Maharana of Dholepore is not en evidence, — 
Waaliy, we notice with pleasure the announcement that the Jodhpore racin 
stable is to be entirely broken up at the close of the Calcutta meetings, an 
that the Maharaja of Jodhpore finally retires from the turf. This is as it 
should be. 


V.—ProsPects OF THE Crops AND ConDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


848. The following report is taken from the Moslem Chronicle of the 12th 
_. © Instant:— 

Rainfall and harvesting. There was some rain during the week in almost 
all districts of the Burdwan Division, Behar and Chota Nagpur, as well as in 
Nadia, Jessore, Darjeeling, Dacca, and Cuttack. The rain has been beneficial 
to the rabi crops in Bihar. More rain is, however, needed in Nadia and 
Cuttack. It is also badly wanted in Murshidabad, Pabna, and Malda. The 
harvesting of winter rice is being completed. ab: crops are generally in good 
condition, except in Murshidabad. In Bihar, the poppy crop is doing well. 
The pressing of sugarcane is in progress. Cattle-disease is reported from five 
districts. Fodder is generally sufficient. The price of common rice has fallen in 
11 districts, risen in 14, and is stationary in the rest. 

849. Plague, says the Indian Mirror, is now everywhere on the increase. 
| There is a slight recrudescence in Calcutta, and 
considerably more in Bombay. But the greatest 
increase is noticeable in the Patna district in Bihar. There were 400 more 
plague deaths during the last official week than during the previous one. Out 
of a total mortality for India of 2,839, as many as 1,787 were distributed over 

ese Provinces. Over a thousand plague deaths occurred in the Patna 
istrict—a fearful record indeed! heruanined deaths were reported in 
Calcutta, 293 in Bombay city, and 282 in the rest of the Western Presidency. 
Last year, during the corresponding week, plague mortality was considerably 
less than one-half, ne 
~ 850. The Amrita Bazar Patria has the following in its issue of the 17th 
iat oki “instant :— | 

ee The plague mortality in Western Bengal con- 
tinues steadily to increase. Last week over 1,700 deaths occurred there, 1,000 
of which were in the Patna district. Saran had 357 deaths, Gya 230, Monghyr 
181, Manbhum 4 and Bhagalpur 1, while Calcutta had 76 deaths. A slight 
recrudescence of the disease is reported in the Punjab also, where 23 deaths 
occurred last week. In the Bombay Presidency, too, some increase has taken 
place, the number of deaths last week being 575, compared with 432 in the 

receding seven days; this, however, is a great improvement on the correspond- 
ing week last year, when the Bombay Presidency returned 964 deaths, Else- 
where throughout India little change has occurred, the Madras Presidency this 
week reporting 87 deaths, and the Mysore State 341 deaths, The total for 
the whole of India is thus 2,839 deaths in the seven days, against 2,473 in the 

preceding week and 1,279 in the corresponding period last year. 
' 851.° The Hindoo Patriot of the 18th January remarks thatthe monthly 
: — «Weather Review for the month of August, pub- 
‘i pean BS puneed meee for the ished by the Meteorological Department’ of the 
Government of India, Raving reached it only 


Plague mortality. 


yesterday, the public are entitled to know the reason of this unconscionable 
delay. The review published after such a delay loses its value. As a per- 
manent record of the weather conditions of the country it may be of some 
interest, but for all practical purposes it is utterly worthless at this distance of 
time. After quoting from the report, it is forced to confess that it does not feel 


PS 
3 
if 
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edified by the.record.  “ Meteorological seers may discover latent meanings in 
this description, but we cannot.” 


352. The Indian Mirror of the 19th instant has an article on the heno- 


menal weather at present prevailing in different 
parts of the world, and to which is due Caleutta’s 

epidemic of small-pox, Bihar’s plague, and Bombay’s mortality. 
353. The following is extracted from a letter to the Amrita Bazar Pairtka 
of the 22nd January from its own correspondent at 

Plague at Monghyr. M onghyr ‘tie 

‘Plague is raging here as fearfully as ever. The District Magistrate and 
Collector is doing all that lies in his power to mitigate the sufferings of the 
citizens in their distress. His sympathy towards the people is worthy of 
applause and admiration. At this critical moment, he is manifesting great 
tact and ] 
alarm and scare. ) 
“This little town, which always presented a gay look to the public through- 
out the year, as being a place of historic importance, full of splendours: and 
natural beauties, now looks like a desolate place deserted by all. The bankers, 


The phenomenal weather. 


traders, shopkeepers and other professional communities have left the town by 


half and the rest are leaving it every day in numbers. No pen can describe 
the anxieties’ of those helpless creatures whohave been ordained by fate to 
stick to the town and solely depend upon the mercy of the Omnipotent. 
Every day we see nothing but the horrid scene of men passing with dhakna 
(earthen pot) containing dhuna and other combustibles in one hand and a piece of 
red or white cloth for a coffin in the other. Nothing but fearful lamentations 
and heart-stirring cries are heard in every creek and corner of the town, through- 
out the day and night.” 


VI.—MiscELLANneous. | 


354, The Moslem Chronicle of the 12th January 1901, in reproducing a 
Bengal Government Resolution of. the 8th October 


The employment of Muham-. 1886, on the subject of the freer employment of 


madans in public service. 


been pigeon-holed and forgotten, appeals to the Viceroy to be pleased. to 


consider the whole question of Muhammadan employment in the public 
service. 


855. People in Gaya are disappointed, saysa correspondent in the Behar 


hn bitch Siichiall, nai Herald of the 16th instant, to find that the name_ of 

ant Manager, Tikari Raj, Gays. Babu Ashutosh Mukerji, the Assistant Manager, 

Tikari Raj; Gaya, who is so devoted to his duties and 

who did so much to combat the plague at Gaya, did not find a place in the 

speech of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. These services of Babu 

Ashutosh ought not to be allowed to go unrecognized, and the correspondent 
hopes Mr, Oldham will recognize them. 

356. ‘The same paper has a very favourable article on Mr. Oldham, 

: the Magistrate of Gaya, whose acts of kindness, 

on Oldham, Magistrate of some of which are recorded, have endeared him to 
i the people. 

307. A correspondent in t 


ea would doa “power of good if it were circulated in 
ae Peewee England and put into the hands of civilians coming 
out to India.” 


358. The Amrita Buzar Patrika, in its issue of the 17th instant, repeats 
tis Wiaisas on Miia the incident of His Honour’s visit of condolence to 
ones SY woutbore- Babu Sati Prasad Sen, of Bankipore, when the latter 

lost his child from plague, and says that such conduct on the part of a 


Governor, far from lowering him in the estimation of the ruled, vas | endears - 


him to them, and inspires them with hope in times of distress, the late 
Governor of Bombay had adopted 'a more sympathetic attitude towards the 
people when plague first appeared in that city, what a world of mischief might. 
have been prevented! In this connection the writer cannot help mentioning 
the name of Mr, Oldham, Magistrate of Gaya, who is trying his utmost to help 
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udgment in enforcing plague regulations without causing unnecessary — 


Muhammadans in Government service, which has. 
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the people under his charge in their misery. Other district authorities will 
doubtless follow in the footsteps of their chief. | : : 


359. The following appears in the Bengalee of the 17th instant :— 


Where can you find a more docile, hard-workin 
The lot of the Indian clerk. © 454 withal, temperate species of the drudge than 
the Bengalee clerk who knows no Sunday, no extra hours, no complaint, no 


murmur? Here a clerk, who gets Rs. 30 amonth, deems himself a fortunate 
being. In London, the amount of work which is extorted from him here will 
fetch him at least five times that sum; and with his thrifty and temperate habits 
he is sure to lay by something for the future. But why dolI speak of clerks 
alone? In the same manner the Indian is sute to do better in England than in 


his native land, in the grip of an irresistible bureaucracy—if only he has the 
pluck to make the attempt. ce 


360.. Commenting on the observations made by Indian Engineering on the 
proposal of the Secretary of State to import twelve 
Civil Engineers for service in Bombay, Bengal and 


the Punjab, which, it says, looks like a deliberate 
attempt to boycott indigenous talent or cast a slur on the training obtainable in 


Indian Colleges, the Hindoo Patriot of the 17th instant says that, asa deliberate 
attempt to boycott indigenous talent, the procedure now adopted is not of recent 
origin. ‘‘If we mistake not, it was not long ago that the Secretary of State 
reserved the majority of appointmentsin this very department for competition 


Importation of Civil Engineers 
from England. 


‘by European candidates. If qualification gives a title to Government appoint- 


ment, in no line of service that qualification can be a monopoly of any 
particular class, There is no valid reason why such recruitments were thought 
necessary to be made in England, for the fact is very plain that the Secreta 
of State has simply chosen to take the men from his own country. Oficial 
favour is distributed not on any. equitable principles, for instances are not rare 
where they are the most fancifully echowel, : 

‘We are tempted to ask in this connection what, in the face of such 
arbitrary policy, is to become of the students who receive technical education ? 
With such discouragement shown to a practical training, technical education 
cannot expect greater rewards. Sufficient impetus in the shape of State 
patronage has not yet been given to make the scheme of technical educational 
a.success, though much has been repeatedly urged to recommend ‘it to public 
attention. Independently of what Government may do in the matter, the 
Indian public have surely their own responsibilites in the matter, but the public 
in all cases mist in the first instance be led on by Government, If Govern- 


ment, therefore, fail to grant support to the scheme of technical education, 
nothing will be said of technical education again in future.” 


861. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 18th January again refers to the 


. a dane Conference held at Nasick by the Judge of that 
ee district, with a view to suppress litigation (para- 
graph 219), and remarks that all Judges in India heal follow the precedent, 
and not only Judges, but Magistrates also. | 


362. Adverting to the statistics of Indians in British Colonies, supplied 
pe es by its London correspondent, the Jndtan Mirror 
in eettrictions on British Indians of the 18th instant says that it is only in South 


Africa that British Indians of even position, wealth 
and education are subjected to the severest restrictions. : 


363. Ina lengthy enter = ~ ; ee * “ 18th mrt, a a 
ee ook publishe r. Talcherkar of Bombay, 
rey ee ee ae title of. ‘*'The People of India: Thew 
many merits testified by many who have known them,” the Hindoo Patriot 
repeats afow remarks alleged to have been uttered by Englishmen at 
different, times, in vilification of the character of the Indian people—the 
persistence in which strain of unfriendliness must sooner or later result in 
disastrous consequences,—and then turns with pleasure to the testimonies Coe 
of which it reproduces) borne by Anglo-Indians and others who have had the 
opporinalies of judging of the merits of the Indians men like Sir G. B. 
4 


. rk. Sir Charles Elliott, Lord Ripon, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton and the Abbé 
ubols. | 


(m1) 


964, The Amrita Bazar -Patrika eulogizes Mr. Justice Ranade, whose 

| untimely death it deplores in its issue of the 18th 

The late Mr. Justice Kanade. + tant, It sketches the life of the deceased, and 
concludes in the following words :— 

‘Our evil star, it seems, is yet fully in the ascendant. We have already 
lost successively Babu Nanda Krishna Bose, Babu Guruprosad Sen, Itai Jogen- 
dra Nath Mittra Bahadur and Dewan Kanti Chandra Mukerji. And asif the 
cup of our sorrow is not full, Mr. Ranade, one of the greatest Indians of the 
age, is snatched away from us. May Heaven protect India!” | 

865. The Bengalee has a black bordered leader in honour of the 

| ~ occasion, and mourns with ‘all India, the death of 
_— Mr. Ranade. : 

366. The Hindoo Patriot, in its issue of the 18th instant, also regrets the 
death of Mr. Justice Ranade, in whom, it says, 
both the Government and the people have lost a real 
statesman and an enlightened adviser. 

367. Like its contemporary of the Bengalee, the Indian Mirror, in black- 
: edged columns, devotes its leading article in its issue 

— of the same date to a notice of the deceased 
Mahratta Judge, whose name, it says, will read very high, indeed, on the list of 
Hindu social reformers. 
868. The leader in the Reis and Rayyet of the 19th idem isalso dedicated 
as to a review of the late gentleman, “ whose death,” it 
says, ‘“‘ has removed from India one of the brilliant 
products of English education,” 


Ibid. 


369. The Power and Guardian of the 21st Jan- 
Ibid. uary has an equaliy effusive notice of the occurrence. 
370. In criticising the grammar and the disregard of facts contained in 
| an article on the Congress, which appeared in the 
Indian Datly Telegraph of Lucknow, samples of 
which are reproduced, the Bengalee expresses its fear 
that it is such ill-informed and foolish writing as the es eo which is mainly 
responsible for the prejudice which exists in the Anglo-Indian mind regarding 
the Congress movement. 

871. Referring to the presence of Sir Antony MacDonnell, the Hon’ble Mr. 

Fraser, and the members of the Famine Commission 
arene funerals of Rai KantiChen- and other high European officials of the station at 
dra Mumcrit, Bahadur an’ “the funeral of Rai Kanti Chandra Mukerji Bahadur, 

the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 19th instant 
observes that it is acts like these which, while they cost nothing, soften the 
hearts of the people and draw them nearer to the rulers. The writer is gratified 
to find that the same honour was also done to Mr. Justice Ranade by man 
prominent European officials in Bombay when his body was carried to the 
cremation ground. 

372. Writing of the dismissal of some professors of Cooper’s Hill College 
and to their impeachment of the College administra- 
tion, the Jndian Mirror of thel9th instant says we 
are sure to hear more of the matter, and learn probably the reasons which have 
led the Secretary of State to practically close Cooper’s Hill to Indian students, 

373, The same paper has the following :— 

Me siletciin ol Wheat Whitin ie This dire news has taken us by surprise, and was 

Gan oo commented on with grief by all classes of the com- 

munity yesterday in Calcutta. Our Gracious 

Queen-Empress is now eighty-one years old, and the infirmities of age are 

evidently creeping in. All that we can now pray for is—May God save the 
Queen- impress !” 

374, The Power and Guardian of the 21st January heartily recommends 

= a a scheme started by Mrs. Shakespear, the wife of 

PP ata roe Home for the Superintendent of the Lushai Hills, for tho 

protection of Lushai babies who are rescued from 

death. The Lushais, like all barbarous tribes, are slaves to prejudices, and the 

most dangerous prejudice to which they are gubject is that the child who 

survives the mother brings the family into endless trouble. It is this 
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conviction that leads to many a child being buried alive with its mother, 
Mrs. Shakespear has within recent times rescued several children from the 
clutches of the savage Lushais and afforded them protection. She now proposes 
the construction of ‘“‘A Home for Motherless Babies,” where these children 
are to be preserved and brought up to the age at which the chances of their 

being put to death by their cruel relatives are minimised. 
375. The Hindoo Patrtt of the 21st January, in a lengthy discussion of 

é¢ 96 ° 

Hie Excellency Lord Curzon. the letter of “Spectator,” in the Pioneer of a recent 


date, on the wisdom of certain important adminis. 
trative and a legislative acts of Lord Curzon who has been called a “ hustling 
Viceroy,” enters upon 4n exhaustive examination of His Excellency’s administra- 
tion. Judged by his public utterances, and not by his acts, Lord Curzon’s 
Government, the reviewer finds, has sufficiently justified his eminent title to 
public gratitude, but as he has done absolutely nothing for the people of India, 
the wisdom of a policy which would announce benefits that could not be attained 
is not appreciated. bowen however, from His Excellency’s professed desire 
to improve the political condition of the people to the actual measures which His 
Excellency has adopted, it will bé found that in several important measures, 
vitally affecting the well-being of the people Lord Curzon has made a retrograde 
movement. He has with one blow destroyed Self-Government which was 
obtained after a severe struggle. His decision with regard to the Municipal 
Government of Calcutta will ever tarnish his reputation as a statesman. 
In his educational policy, too, has Lord Curzon attempted anything in the 
direction indicated in one of his Convocation addresses? The only measure 
which his Government has adopted would create greater mischief than benefit. 
The liberty of selecting their own text-books has been withdrawn from educa- 
tional institutions, and text-books have been thrust upon them which would 
have the effect of casting the thoughts and feelings of the rising generation in 
Government moulds. Control of freedom of thought is surely not an effective 
device for harmonising the speculative and positive methods, for reconciling 
reflectiveness with action, 

When His Excellency assumed the reins of Government, it was thought that 
the time had arrived for establishing amicable relations between the rulin 
race and the people of India. Now, however, it is said that His Excellency 
does not care to be approached, and that the idea of consulting native 
statesmen of ability, position, and experience about the measures to be 
adopted for good government is openly scouted, and that conciliating 
native opinion does not form a part of the policy he is determined to follow. 
All that the writer can say in this connection is that Lord Curzon’s 
present attitude is not becoming the dignity of a Viceroy and his exalted 

osition, , ae eae , 
. 376. The circular of the North-Western Provinces Government, with 
gs ge regard to the action to be taken in the event of a 
develop insanity after conviction, | Prisoner under sentence of death developing insa- 
: nity, 1s commented upon by the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of the 21st instant as follows: — 

“The Government, gonerally speaking, is so hard upon the Indian crimi- 
nals that the circular, though its application will be very rare unless it be m 
the case of European offenders, many of whom become insane either before 
or after their conviction, has come upon us as a surprise. Can it be that the 


fate of the Cawnpore rioters who were hanged in rows, eight of them at a 


stretch, has at last drawn some repentance from the hearts of the authorities? 
For it seems to us, it is the first instalment towards some mildness in the cri- 
minal administration. Some instructions ought also to be issued with regard 
to those criminals who develop symptoms of insanity, false or true, before or 
during their trial. ‘T'ake the recent Fort William murder case, Sullivan 
was not put on his trial; and nobody knows where he is now, or what has 
become of him. The case has necessarily created much hue and cry, inasmuch 
as an innocent subject of Her Majesty was murdered and the murderer was 
practically let off; and the attention of Parliament is likely to be drawn 
to it. We think, however, that some rules may be framed for the disposal of 
such cases, so that a culprit, if really insane, may be relegated to a lunatic 
asylum, and if he feigns madness, he may undergo a regular trial. 


Ii 


¢ 119) 


877. The following leaderette is taken from the Bengalee of the 22nd 
instant :-— 

Her Majesty’s illness has excited the deepest 
concern and anxiety among Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. The people of 
India have learnt to-feel a personal interest in all that concerns Her Majesty. 
Her name, her character, and her personal worth excite the deepest veneration, 
and nothing is discussed with a more breathless interest or anxiety than the pro- 
gress of Her Majesty’s illness. It would be no exaggeration to say that the eyes 
of all India are turned to the sick-chamber of the august patient, and the news 
from it is awaited with the deepest interest. We learn that in England fervent 
prayers for Her Majesty’s recovery have been offered up in all places of 
worship. The same fervent prayer arises from the grateful hearts of the many 
millions who own Her Majesty’s supremacy in India, The telegrams promise 
little or no hope, but still we shall continue to hope and pray for the best; and 
may God answer our prayers. 

378. The same paper is glad to learn that the Maharaja of Nator ‘will be 

a a icles te the President of the Reception Committee of the 
uitte. SS ”:~—<CS~sé‘(SS*sé«Sngrress to be heed in Calcutta. No better selec- 
tion could have been made. The scion of a princel 
house, associated with the honoured name of Rani Bhabani, the Maharaja’ 1s 
a credit to the Aristocracy of Bengal and the illustrious family to which he 
belongs. 
379. The Hindoo Patriot of the 22nd instant, aroused by the comments of 
‘ciiiiiiaiiaaieaiauaaa India on the resolution adopted at the Lahore 
inne ee em emey “SF Congress that Commissions in the Army should be 
granted to qualified Indians, thinks the time has 
arrived when there should be a departure in the military policy of the 
Government. Commissions in the Army have been rigidly withheld from 
them although they have proved their loyalty on the battle-field, as well 
as in all spheres of action in which they have been privileged to be placed. 
If this concession be made, it will not benefit India, but will be calculated to 
cement the bonds which now connect England and India. 

380. The Hindoo Patriot, in its leader of the 22nd instant, quotes 
the remarks of Jndia on the Viceroy’s visit 
to Madras, and his reply to the Mahajan Sabha, 
and says that the trend of opinion is that the reputation of His Lordship as 
a statesman and administrator is losing ground with the Indian educated 
community. It deplores this fact with all admirers of His Lordship, but the 
fact itself cannot be gainsaid. ; 


Her Majesty the Queen’s health. 


Trend of public opinion. 
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